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Memorabilia. 








may have noted lately that one is miss- 
ing. Using the main entrance in the North 
transept and going forward, one misses be- 
yond the statue of Castlereagh the massive 
monument crowned by the figure of Lord 
Mansfield. It is not beautiful and its dis- 


appearance adds greatly to the seating accom- | 


modation. It has, however, only made a 
knight’s move in chess, being accommodated 
without inconvenience or serious loss of space 
in the recess on the right. This may be a 
temporary arrangement for the coming 
Coronation, but it might well be permanent. 


The great lawyer, ‘‘ long enough his country’s | } 
pride,” spoilt the natural alignment of the | 


seats. he organ, built under Purcell’s 
direction, is at present out of action. The 
Abbey is clearly overcrowded with monu- 
ments, some of which deserve the pungent 
comments made by Goldsmith’s ‘ Citizen of 
the World’ in Letter xiii. But we sup- 
pose there would be an outcry, if it was pro- 
posed to remove anything. 


esting particulars concerning the Union 
Catalogue of American Libraries : 

“While in Washington, D.C., again, re- 
cently, I had a conference with Dr, Ernest 
Kletsch, Director of the Union Catalog 
Division of the Library of Congress. At my 
request, Dr. Kletsch very kindly wrote out 
for me the brief account following: 

The Union Catalog represents, by a total of 
nine and one-half million cards in one author 
alphabet, including cross references, etc, the 
worthwhile holdings of approximately five 
hundred American libraries. 
possible by a Rockefeller grant of $250,000 for 
@ period of five years, at the completion of 
which it became a division of the Library 
Congress. Its primary purpose is to locate 








It was made | 





copy or copies of books in the United States 
and Canada, giving location by symbol affixed 
to a master card. The purpose is not only 
to locate books but to distribute and equalize 
requests for inter-library loan. Continuity of 
support is assured by arrangement with card 
producing libraries, by certain checking 
systems in the purchase and ordering of 
Library of Congress cards, and other voluntary 
contributions from all sources, libraries as well 
as individuals. The undertaking is co-opera- 
tive in a sense that contributing members are 
making use of the catalog in search for books, 
bibliographical information, or any other in- 
formation which the catalog may produce. 
Auxiliary to the main catalog, there are 
foreign catalogs, the British Museum catalog 
in card form, the Vatican library catlag, and 


| other auxiliary catalogs, totaling over five mil- 


LOSE ebeorvers of the tombs in the Abbey | 
! 


lion cards. 

Of importance in the matter of locating 
books not represented in the Catalog is the list 
of Special Collections in card form giving the 
name, location, and subject on over 5,000 
Special Collections with short information as 
2 the size and other peculiarities of the col- 
ection. 


Dr. Kletsch also refers to a ‘ number of 


| regional undertakings that are contemplated 
| in Philadelphia and other large centres of 
| loan which have no connection with the 


Union Catalog of the Library of Congress 
but represent regional catalogs independ- 
ent of the Library of Congress Union Cata- 


Og. 

The Library of Congress, by means of 
what are called ‘depository cards,’ has 
enabled many large libraries in various 
American cities to organise and maintain 
union catalogues for the use and benefit of 
their own local patrons. In many cases, such 
union catalogues, maintained locally, con- 


| tain index cards from libraries in other 
| cities, in addition to the ‘ depository cards ’ 
(juR correspondent Mr. E. F. MacPike, | 

of Chicago, sends us the following inter- | 


from the Library of Congress. 

Much other interesting information on 
the above and related matters has been sup- 
plied by Dr. Kletsch.”’ 


THE celebration last Monday of the hun- 

dredth anniversary of the publication 
of the first number of ‘ Pickwick ’"—the ex- 
hibition of relics; the dinner of the Pickwick 
Club with the Lord Mayor present, and, 
above all, the coach-drive, with pie-bald 
horses, from Charing Cross to Rochester—is 
all the more pleasant occuring as it does 
in the midst of so much international dis- 
turbance. Dickens, whatever else he stands 
for, stands for goodwill between man and 
man and the encouragement of wholesome 
laughter; it is no small thing that English- 
men still respond to him so readily. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 





CHARLES GORDON, TUNIS. 


SHOULD like to know something of the 
family to which Charles Gordon, who 


was our Consul in Tunis from 1750 till his | 


death, which seems to have occurred about 


1766, belonged. 


in America, he was the son of a Sir William | 
Gordon and ‘‘a grandson of a Duchess of | 


Gordon.’”’ I can verify neither statement. 
From first to last he wrote a great deal about 
himself while he was in Tunis, for he was a 
man who found life rather a ‘“sair 
trauchle,”’ as Scots people would say, and 


sent many petitions and letters of complaint | 
about his hard lot from Tunis to the authori- | 


These are preserved among 
the Barbary papers at the P.R.O. (S.P. 
71/29). Unfortunately, they throw no light 
on his origins or his relations. As he was a 
protégé of Duncan Forbes of Culloden 
(1685-1747), Lord President of the Court of 
Session, he possibly came from the north of 
Scotland. 

Most of his memorials and petitions are 
concerned with his appointment to the Tunis 
consulship, first made in September, 1744, 
but one of them (S.P. 71/29 ff. 43-52) gives 
his earlier career, which began in 1733. This 
document is simply headed ‘‘ Case of Charles 
Gordon, Esq: consul of Tunis ’’, without any 
indication as to whom it was addressed. It 
must have been written between 1748 and 
1750, when he got the post of consul. 


Mr. Gordon was sent in 1733 by the Board 
of Ordnance to Placentia [sic] in Newfound 
Land, where he acted as Storekeeper for two 
years; and upon the application of Duncan 
Forbes, Esq., late Lord President of the Session 
to His Grace the late Duke of Argyll, then 
Master General of the Ordnance, was by him 
appointed Clerk of the Check at Gibraltar, 
where he resided and executed the duties of 
that office to the satisfaction of his superiors 
for eight years. 

In 1739 Mr. Price, Storekeeper of the 
Ordnance at Gibraltar, having contracted a 
friendship for Mr. Gordon, delivered a resigna- 
tion of his employment, which Mr. Gordon 
transmitted to the Board of Ordnance, his 
patron, Lord President Forbes] having 
obtained the Duke of Argyll’s promise of the 
Commission in Mr. Gordon’s favour. But, un- 
fortunately for him, His Grace was removed, 
and the Duke of Montague, his successor, gave 
the Commission to another person. 

Advice coming about this time, of Mr. 


ties at home. 


According to a descendant | 


— 


| [Richard] Lawrence, th 
E e consul at Tunis’ 
| death, His Grace the Duke of Newcastle at the 
| request of the said Lord President, and Mr 
| (His Majesty’s) Solicitor General (William 
Murray, Esq.) procured Mr. Gordon His 
| Majesty’s Commission as Consul of Tunis 
| And no sooner was this Commission issued, the 
| fees of which cost him £137, than the Board 
| of Ordnance superceded him in his former 
; as Clerk of the Check at Gibraltar. , 
In about eight months thereafter, advice 
came to the Duke of Newcastle’s office that Mr 
Lawrence was still living, but was well known 
| to have been for several years superannuated 
| unfitt for business and even confined to his bed: 
which inclined Mr. Stone to think and tell Mr 
Gordon that, as British trade in those arts 
required the having an active person there 
he must set forward as soon as he could get 
| his appointment established. 
| _Upon this presumption Mr. Gordon has ever 
| since been soliciting for his appointment, but 
without success, and at last, after three years’ 
| vain attendance, and a very earnest recom- 
mendation from the late Lord President, he 
determined with himself to set forward ‘this 
summer with the usual presents and leave the 
settling of his appointment to the President’s 
further application. But upon applying for 
the usual presents and necessary dispatches 
he was to his great surprise answered that his 
going ey —_ be difficulty, and that it 
wou @ proper to lay his ¢ 
pg wnt p 5 case before the Duke 
_ That a person employed for so many years 
in the service of the Publick should be super- 
seded from the employment he had, upon re. 
ceiving at a considerable expense the shadow 
of another, be kept soliciting and made to 
expect an appointment for near four years, 
and in the end be told that it was doubtful 
how far he could make use of this commission 
during the life of Mr. Lawrence, are, with 
submission, such singular instance of hardship 
that he would willingly flatter himself the re- 
petition of them will move some generous 
breast who had a regard for Mr. Gordon’s 
patron, the late Lord President [d. 1747] to 
give some assistance with and recommend the 
case to His Grace the Duke of Bedford. 


_ Further details of the business are given 
in one of his many memorials (S.P. 71/29, 
ff. 325-326) when he wrote :— 


In November, 1744, Mr. Gordon having been 
honoured with a commission from His Majesty 
appointing him Consul in Tunis in the room 
of the (then supposed deceased) Consul 
Lawrence, the account of Mr. Lawrence’s 
death proved afterward false, which at that 
time obstructed (and it’s believed hath ever 
since obstructed) the sending Mr. Gordon 
abroad to execute his commission. 

Mr. Gordon, upon obtaining the commission, 
lost an employment he then had in the Ord- 
nance, and consequently all promotion in that 





office, wherein he served for twelve years 
abroad, and hath remained ever since at his 
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own charge and expence expecting the aie | 
mands of the Government. 

As Peace hath never been renewed with the 
State of Tunis since the present Bey assumed 
the Government, and, as the Spanish and 
French wars are now at an end, it may perhaps 
be thought necessary both to renew Peace with 
the said Bey of Tunis, and to take measures 
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well for the renewing and confirming, as 
there may be occasion, of the several treaties 
of peace, friendship and commerce that subsist 
between us and the Bey of the City and 'King- 
dom of Tunis and territories, as for the 
adjusting of any disputes or differences that 
may now be, or which may hereafter happen 
between us and him, or between our subjects 
and his, and for the cultivating and improving 





proper for recovering and establishing the 


trade of that Port to the advantage of Great | 
Therefore Mr. Gordon begs that his | 


ritain. 

= may be took under consideration that he 
may be ordered to carry the presents which 
are to be sent to the Bey on renewing the 
Peace, and to remain and contiue there as 
Consul for the following reasons :—. 


(1) In consideration of the great expense and | 
loss which his commission hath put him to, | 
and the disappointment he hath suffered there- | 


by for these four years past in which time 
he hath received no manner of support from 
the Government. 


(2) In consideration of the inactivity and | 


incapacity of Consul Lawrence (if alive) to 
execute the duty and office annexed to the 
Consulship, for Mr. Lawrence is a man aged 
four-score years and upwards, and hath been 
for several years in his room on his bed. 

Mr. Lawrence wrote to his friends in London 
of his own infirmity, and incapacity, when he 
heard that Mr. Gordon was appointed to suc- 
ceed him, and desired them to apply to Mr. 


Gordon and propose to him that he, Mr. Law. | 
rence, would immediately resign in his favour | 
provided that Mr. Gordon would allow and | 
secure to him annually a certain sum, but their | 


being no sallary at that time appointed, Mr. 
Gordon could not comply with the proposal. 


The mess that Gordon got into financially | 


over the misunderstanding is set forth in full 
in an undated memorial mentioning the year 
1750, from his agent George Ross, of Conduit 
Street, saying that Gordon had drawn two 


bills on him for £796 and £781. He spent 4 | 


‘ood deal of the money on presents to the 

y, a detailed account of disbursements, 
dated Tunis, July 8, 1751 (S.P. 71/29: 
ff. 359-362) showing that the presents in- 
cluded 10 bullocks, 15 sheep, 75 fowls, 250 
mullets, 134 loaves of bread, two baskets of 
eggs. Several letters were written by Gordon 
to Ross, the last being dated Jan. 20, 1753. 
At last Gordon got the billet in January, 
1750/1. His mandate, which will be found 
in the British Museum (Add. MSS. 36, 122 
f. 85), runs :— 


George R. 


Our will and pleasure is, that you forthwith 
cause our Great Seal of Great Britain to be 
afixed to an instrument bearing date that 
these presents (a copy whereof is hereunto 
annexed) containing our full power to our 
trusty and well-beloved Augustus Keppel and 
Charles Gordon, Esqrs. authorising them, as 


of our mutual amity and of the trade, good 

correspondence and intercourse between our 

| respective dominions, and for so doing this 
shall be your warrant. 

| Given at our Court at St. James’s the third 
| day of January 1750-1 in the twenty-fourth year 
of our reign. 

| By his Majesty’s command. 


Bedford. 
To our right trusty and well-beloved coun- 
| cillor, Philip Lord Hardwicke, Baron of 


Hardwicke, our Chancellor of Great Britain. 

George the Second, by the grace of God, King 
of Great Britain, France and Ireland, defender 
of the faith, etc. To all to whom these presents 
shall come. Greeting. 

Whereas, we have thought it expedient that 
some fit persons should be appointed to treat 
| with the most excellent lords, the Bashaw, 
Divan, Dey, Bey, and the rest of the soldiers 
in the kingdom of Tunis, as well for the renew- 
ing and confirming, as there may be occasion, 
of the several treaties of peace, friendship and 
commerce that subsist between us and the said 
| excellent lords, Bashaw, Divan, Dey, Bey, and 
the rest of the soldiers in the said kingdom, 
as for the adjusting of any disputes or differ- 
| ences that may now be or which may hereafter 
happen between us and them, or between our 
subjects and theirs. and for the cultivating 
| and improving of our mutual amity, and of 
| the trade, good correspondence, and intercourse 

between our respective dominions, know ye 
| that, in order thereunto, We have authorised 
| and empowered our trusty and well-beloved 
| Augustus 'Keppel, Esq., commander of our 
squadron now in the Mediterranean, and our 
trusty and well-beloved Charles Gordon, Esq., 
our Agent and Consul-General residing at 
Tunis, to treat and agree with the said excel- 
lent lords, the Bashaw, Divan, Dey, Bey and 
the rest of the soldiers of the city and kingdom 
of Tunis and territories thereof, or with such 
person or persons as they shall duly authorise 
and appoint in that behalf, of such articles and 
conditions as shall be judged most expedient 
for attaining the end above mentioned, and to 
conclude a sign such instrument or instru- 
ments as shall be requisite for that purpose. 
And we do hereby promise that we will ap- 
prove, ratify and confirm what shall be agreed 
and concluded in relation of the premisses or 
any of them between the said excellent lords, 
or such person or persons as they shall depute 
and appoint for that purpose, and the said 
Augustus Keppel and Charles Gordon. In wit- 
ness whereof we have caused our Great Seal 
of Great Britain to be affixed to these presents. 
Given at our Court at St. James’s, 3rd of 
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January 1750-1, in the twenty-fourth year of 
our reign. 


In the material at the P.R.O. there are 
letters to the Duke of Bedford, dated Jan. 
17, 1750/1, and Feb. 15, 1750/1. Bedford 
was succeeded by Lord Holdernesse, to whom 
Gordon wrote on Oct. 29, 1751; July 10, 
1752; Jan. 20, 1753; July 2, 1753; besides 
an undated petition for repayment of £2,507 
spent on his work. There are letters from 
Gordon to Henry Fox, Oct. 8, 1756; to Wil- 
liam Pitt, Sept. 10, 1757; March 5, 1759; 
and to the Earl of Egremont, who succeeded 
Pitt, July 16, 1762. 

Gordon got a new commission delivered 
through Captain Cleveland, dated Aug. 10, 
1761. Five years later he asked to be 
allowed to retire, for a letter dated St. 
James’s, Feb. 18, 1766, informs him that his 
request had been granted, but requests him 
to stay on till Traill, the new Consul, 
arrived. Gordon’s last letter was dated 





| 
| 


| late George Ross, Esq., to send 


Sl 


said Charles Gordon was again successful jp 
procuring proper regard to be paid to the 
British nation, in so much that the Consuls 
of other nations and several hundred Euro 
peans were preserved by taking refuge under 
the British flag, being the only assylum at that 
critical period were [sic] they received succour 
during the space of forty days. 

That the said Charles Gordon by these cir. 
cumstances and by his obligation of . 
the interest and dignity of his station incur 
expences beyond his salary, by which his own 
private fortune was impaired and _ himself 
involved in debts he was unable to pay. 

That by the very. considerable suffering, 
various dangers and difficulties Mr. Gordon 
was exposed to, his health was so impaired 
that it induced him to write to his agent, the 
him an assistant 
to his office, which he delayed doing till a con. 
siderable time after such application, when 
the said Charles Gordon was perfectly re. 


| established to his health and able to perform 


March 5, 1766, while Traill’s first letter was | 


dated May 2, 1766. 
The last item in the dossier is ‘‘ the peti- 
tion [to the King] of the six orphan children 


of the late Charles Gordon, Your Majesty's | 


Consul at Tunis’”’ (S.P. 71/29: ff. 367-368, 
but placed before f. 607). It is undated and 


unsigned. But it must have been sent after | 


May 29, 1774, on which date, I am told, 
Gordon’s daughter, Elise, married — Ham- 
eken, the Danish Consul at Tunis. The 
petition runs :— 


That the said Charles Gordon, having served 
nine years in the office of Your Majesty’s Ord- 
nance at Gibraltar, was appointed to the 
Consulate of Tunis in the year 1750, where he 
continued in performance of his duty four 
years without any sallary. 

_ That he had the good fortune to prevent dur- 
ing the reigns of different Princes two embassys 
from Tunis, which embassys are generally 
attended with great charge to the Nation; and 
by his assistance and endeavours several advan- 
tageous articles were added to the Treaty for 
the benefit of the British Nation at the times 
of Commodores ‘Keppel and Cleveland were sent 
to Tunis to renew such Treaty: on which 
oceasion the late Lord Chatham was pleased 
to signify to the said Charles Gordon Your 
Majesty’s most gracious approbation. 

_ That during the civil war which happened 
in 1752, between Ally Bacha and his son, 


his duty, and at the -_ period his consulship 
was likely to become advantageous to him by 
the increase in the natural commerce on that 
coast, he had the surprise and mortification 
of seeing the present consul, Mr. [James] 
Traill, arrive at Tunis not as an assistant 
(but as his successor) in his office as above 
mentioned. Mr. Ross of his own accord and 
without leave from, or previously acquainting 
the said Charles Gordon, had taken upon hin- 
self to apply to Your Majesty’s Minister to 
have Mr. Traill appointed. Mr. Ross, probably 
fearing the said Charles Gordon should die 


| and leave his widow and children destitute, 


had agreed with the said Mr. Traill, without 
the knowledge or consent of the said Charles 
Gordon, to allow the said Charles Gordon £20 
yearly and £50 to his widow. This unexpected 
event affected Mr. Charles Gordon too much 
to be able to attempt an opposition, and more 
particularly as it was an immediate under- 
taking of his said agent to whom he was under 
the greatest obligation: and flattering himself 
he should be able to arrange in such a manner 
with his creditors in Tunis as to proceed to 
England and personally represent his most 
distressful situation. ; 
That the said Charles Gordon thus ie 
of his employ, reduced to the salary of £200 
a year, with a wife and numerous family and 
obliged to pay the interest of his debts as he 
had no ability of paying the —— fell at 
last a prey to melancholy, and sank under his 
grievous situation, leaving a widow who sur- 
vived him only six months and _ five helpless 


| orphans who must ‘have perished in Barbary 


| 


although Mr. Gordon’s situation was very pre- | 
carious and his life endangered by being | 


i] 


exposed to both parties, yet he had the satis. | 
faction of obtaining due consideration from the 
British consulate when other consulary and 
Christian houses were plundered. 

That in the year 1756, when the Algerines 
conquered Tunis, and plundered the town, the 








but for the assistance Mr. Hameken, Danish 
Consulat Tunis, afforded them, being their 


only brother-in-law and friend: since which 
time they have another brother-in-law, Mr. 
Culin, Swedish Consul at Tunis, who married 
one of the late Mr. Gordon’s daughters, but 
the circumstances of both afford them n0 
longer the power of- assisting the improvided 
part of the family. 
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Your Petitioners, by laying these circum- | 
stances before Your Majesty’s feet, do not | 
resume or claim, but solely rest their humble | 
opes on Your Majesty’s gracious benevolence, 
imploring Your fajesty to take into your | 

acious consideration the distressed situation 
of a family whose father during the course of | 
twenty-five years served Your Majesty with the | 
utmost zeal and integrity, and graciously grant 
that relief which Your Majesty’s wisdom shall 
think fit. And your petitioners [who are not 
named] shall ever pray for the blessings of 
Almighty God on Your Majesty and your Royal 
offspring. 

What satisfaction, if any, the orphans ob- 
tained is not stated. 

Elise Gordon and her husband—Hameken, 
had a son, — Hameken, who had a daughter 
Elise: which Elise married — Kearney, and 
had a daughter Caroline G, Kearney (alive 
about 1910). 

I may add that James Traill, who suc- 
ceeded Gordon, also had his difficulties. He 
had been in partnership at Tripoli with 
Robert White (whom he calls ‘‘ my brother ’’) 
and had a dispute in 1756 with a John Wel- 
ford in command of the ship Fuller. Traill 
was still at Tunis in 1769. 

An interesting sidelight on the anxiety 
attaching to life in Barbary in the eighteenth 
century 18 afforded by the will of a wealthy 
London ironmonger, Thomas Betton, who 
died in 1724, leaving money for ‘‘ the re- 
demption of British slaves in Turkey or 
Barbary.”’ Betton’s will ran:— 

I give and bequeath the rest and residue of 
my estate whatsoever and wheresoever to the 
Worshipful Company or Corporation of Iron- 
mongers of the City of London and their suc. | 
cessors, making them my executors upon this | 
special trust and confidence in them reposed, | 
that is to say, that they do with all convenient | 
speed that may be, after my decease, place | 
my estate out at interest upon good securities, 
positively forbidding them to diminish the 
capital sum by giving away any part thereof, | 
or that the interest and profit arising 
applied to any other use or uses than 
after mentioned and directed namely, that 
they do pay one full half-portion of the said 
interest and profit of my whole estate yearly, 
and for every year for ever, unto the redemp- 
tion of British slaves in Turkey or Barbary: 
one full fourth part of the said interest and 
profit yearly and every year for ever unto 
charity schools in the City and suburbs of Lon- 

on, where the education is according to the 
Church of England, in which number that in 
this parish is to be included, and not giving 
anyone above £20 per year; and in considera- 
tion of the said Ironmongers’ Company’s care 
and pains in the execution of this my will: 


herein- 
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the other one-fourth part of the said interest 


and profit yearly, and for every year for ever, 
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to the uses following, namely £10 a year to 
such minister of the Church of England as 
they shall from time to time enjoin in their 
hospital for performing the divine service and 
other duties belonging to the Holy Order, and 
the remains unto necessitated, decayed freemen 
of the said company, their wives and children, 
not exceeding £10 a year to any family. 
Large sums of money were paid for the 
release of slaves, the last payment being 
made in 1825. As the bequest grew in 
volume, a scheme was formulated for the 
future management of the fund. Ultimately, 
it was established by the Charity Commis- 
sioners who, under the Board of Education 
Act, 1899, decided to apply the fund to edu- 


cational purposes. The lronmongers’ Com- 


| pany objected, apparently, in view of the 


captivity of Kaid Maclean at the hands of 
Raisuli, and presented a petition against the 
Charity Commissioners in the Chancery 
Division, where, on Nov. 28, 1907, Mr. 
Justice Swinfen Eady decided that the 
scheme of the Commissioners did not in any 
way restrict or alter the object of the charity 
or prevent the fund at some future time being 
applied under some different or altered 


' scheme to other than educational purposes, if 


circumstances should arise rendering that 
course expedient. 


Joun Matcotm Butiocs. 





TIVERTON LETTERS AND PAPERS. 
1724-1843. 


(See ante pp. 21, 38, 58, 77, 92, 113, 128, 
151, 168, 186, 203, 220). 


(15) Letters or Joun Burripce CHoLwics, 
1778—1818. 


T. Cholwich was Mayor of Tiverton in 
1744 and with the Corporation dismissed the 
Town Clerk. (Snell’s ‘ Chronicles of Twy- 
ford’). John Burridge Cholwich was prob- 
ably his son, and a descendant of Samuel 
Burridge, the Tory ex-Mayor of 1723, who 
purposely lost the charter. J. B. Cholwich 
married a daughter of Sir John Duntze and 
continued the quarrel with Baring, with 
whom he contested the seat at Exeter. He 
was evidently a cultured and agreeable man. 

John Burridge ico og to Hon. Dudley 

er. 

24 Nov., 1778. Begs to be excused from 
— as Sheriff. (From Rockbeare House). 

21 Dec., 1778. Returns thanks for being 
excused. Sir John Duntze, his father-in- 
law, better in health from the use of gum 
guiacum. (From Farringdon House), 
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5 Feb., 1795. Sir John Duntze died to- 
day: his son has no wish to succeed him in 
Parliament. 

24 Sept., 1795. Mr. Barclay is a clergy- 
man who cures bilious gout. 

17 Nov., 1795. ° Mrs. Cholwich is applying 
to Mr. Barclay for medical advice. 

12 Jan., 1799. The pay of the Clerk to 
the Land Tax is preposterously low: can 
it be raised ? 

26 March, 1800. Please oppose the toll in 
lime in the Lyme Toll Act. 

22 Jun., 1800. ‘‘ I am preparing to mount 
my horse and lead my Battalion in review 
on Woodbury Common... There is to be 
a cold Collation for the ladies: we shall 
drink the King’s health with thanks as 
Simcoe writes for the ‘ Dear, Dear old man’s 
preservation ’.’’ (General Simcoe of Dunkes- 
well). 

June 5, 1800. Poor Serjeant Brinson has | 
been threatened by Geo. Cruwys to be sent to | 
the Workhouse and by Dr. Abell to H—Il. | 
Every man in his way. | 

7 June, 1800. Considerable number of 
Irish pass through from Ilfracombe: they 
may be haymakers, but may be seditious. 

Dec. 10, 1800. ‘‘I have left off pastry | 
but my mouth waters at the tarts, cakes, | 
etc., in the Baker’s windows ... There is 
murmuring that the soldiers have more bread 
than they are consuming... Mr. HH... 
Carew the eldest son of Sr Thomas has been | 
mentioned for the vacancy in the Corpora- | 
tion: please signify your wishes. Mr. J. 
Carew is at last to be married to Mrs. 
Newte—after so many times breaking off and 
renewing again; they can never want con- | 
versation for a Winter’s evening, a little | 
gets recrimination makes the blood circu- 
ate.”’ 

Feb. 8, 1801. James Duntze stands wholly 
fettered. Suggests that all corn shd be | 
sold by weight and that the Assize of Bread | 
be abolished. 

July 5, 1801. “1 would strain every 
nerve to prevent the dissenting interest from 
gaining a preponderance in such a body as 
ours but I can conjure up no bugbear from 
admitting one or two of that description.” | 


John B. Cholwich to Lord Harrowby. 

13 April, 1815. ‘‘ Touch a bristle of the | 
trading boar and he grunts and growls till | 
he is heard from one extremity of the land | 
to the other; whilst the agricultural lamb | 
suffers the fleece to be taken from his back 
without resistance.”’ | 


Lord Harrowby to John B. Cholwich. 

















11 April, 1818. ‘I have reluctantly dis. 
suaded Captain Carew from making over- 
tures to enter the Corporation: he has 
behaved very well: there was less soreness 
than could have been hoped ”’: 

John B. Cholwich to Sir John Duntze 
(probably the younger, and his brother- 
in-law). 

No date. An agitated letter stating that 
Stoodley had taken the distress, while he is 
endeavouring to stop proceedings. 

(16) Lerrers or JoHN Davey, Mayor, 1789, 
anp THomas Davey, 1778-1809. 
John Davey was the owner of woollen 
mills: seemingly moderately successful in 
early life. His plain-spoken, pungent, 
rather rustic letters give a very vivid pic- 
ture of his time, place and class. By sturdy 
begging he procured a commission in the 
Marines for Thomas Davey, his son, who 
encountered great ‘poverty and hardships in 
Australia and during the Napoleonic Wars. 
On more than one occasion Lord Harrowby 


| saved him from being cashiered as a bank. 


rupt; unlike most unlucky men, he pulled 
through, and apparently was the first Gov- 
ernor of Van Diemen’s Land. 

John Davey to Lord Harrowby. 

1778. ‘‘ I called to Rockbear on Sir John 
Duntze and he give me a letter of introduc- 
tion to the Colonel, Thomas and_ myself 
breakfast with the Colonel and dined with 
him and the officers; I left him in good 


| spirits and hope he will make a good soldier. 


I prepared myself on receiving of your letter 
for the making of his rigimentals and shirts.” 

16 Dec., 1785. ‘‘ My sister Allistone hath 
been with me Four or Five months and I hope 


| you will continue the ten pounds a year Til! 


such time as they can get a place for their 
son. For they have been very unfortunate.” 
(Two of their sons had lost all that they had 
in a fire in an East Indiaman). 

i5 Feb., 1786. Begs him to procure full 
pay for his son as 1st Lieutenant. 

18 Oct., 1786. ‘‘ There is a fleet going out 
to Botany Bay in New Holland with eight 
hundred convicts with all sorts of imple- 
ments to assist in establishing a garrison 
and to cultivate the land and as the major 
part of the officers of marines hath declined 
going an a expedition so very disagreeable 
He |{i.e., his son Thomas] writes me he is 
going to Lord Howe to offer himself a vol- 
unteer and with your kind assistance he 
thinks he might get himself a Quarter Mas- 
ter’s Commission which will be a great help 
to his pay.”’ 
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1 April, 1788. 
is at my house next Friday evening. 


*‘The Red Herring Club 
I do 
not think it will be amiss if you and Mr. 
Ryder was to attend.” | 

11 Feb., 1789. Asks to have the first nom- 


ination for the Corporation as old Mr. 
Webber can’t last long. 


8 Sept., 1789. Asks for a Captain’s com- | 


mission for his son at Botany Bay. 

29 Sept., 1789. (? 1787). ‘‘ Poor Mrs. Chol- 
wich [? d. of Sir John Duntze] meet with 
a very bad misfortune last Monday evening 
coming out from her father’s house to go into 


the cariage she hitch her foot in the Hair | 
Cloath and throw’d her out over them steps | 
that leadth up to the house and broke her | 


leg.”” 
John Davey to the Hon, Dudley Ryder. 
16 Feb., 1792. ‘‘ I can say with truth you 
are the only friend I have in the world. My 


daughter at Bath receives two or three hun- | 


dred strokes of water on her afflicted side, 


I imagine from a pump, besides drinking | 


the water, which she says produces a profuse 
perspiration.’’ he 

13 March, 1792. Forwards a petition for 
the abolition of the Slave Trade signed by 
five clergymen: the Rev. John Newte, wha 
died 9 Dec., 1792, Rector of Tidcombe Por- 
tion; the Rev. Henry Land, Rector of Clare, 
died 1794; the Rev. John Pitman, Assistant 


Curate; the Rev. William Wood, Usher at | 


Blundell’s School; and the Rev, — Clark. 
“The members of the Coed gage have not 
signed as they feel slighted as they did not 
receive a special request from me.” 

5 April, 1792. 


tion of the Slave Trade.”’ 
John Davey to Lord Harrowby. 

4 July, 1792. His son at Port Jackson 
begs and prays Lord H. to get him a company 
in the New South Wales Corps. 
there can be no merit shown him in the 
Marine line.” 


29 Nov., 1792. ‘‘ The Corporation hath 
been filled up twice a late in a hugger 
mugger way.” 


15 April, 1793. ‘‘I have bought myself a 
little Exmoor horse to ride to Church and 
see my friends. 
=pony.] The French going into Holland 
hath hurted Tiverton trade greatly.’’ 

29 July, 1793. His son Thomas has re- 
turned from New South Wales and has been 
with him some time. ‘‘ There is no man 
that behave more sober than he doth. He 
keeps himself from company from drinking, 


| poration. 





swearing he was never guilty of and I do 
not know he is given to any vice.’’ He sug- 
gests him for the next vacancy in the Cor- 
He has a troublesome bowel com- 
plaint contracted on foreign service; if he 
can remain on the active list, his promotion 





‘The Corporation approve | 
of your action in working for the Aboli- | 


‘*T imagine | 


[‘‘ Little horse ’’ in Devon | 





to Captain is certain. 

8 July, 1794. ‘‘ As my mills were burnt 
| to the watersedge and was so unfortunate to 
leave them out of my Insurance but last Mid- 
summer, I shall never rebuild them again, 
but am gone out of Trade, for 1 have put 
money to it ever since the Warr began. Mr. 
Dickinson and Mr. Lewis giveth no encour- 
agement to a Corporator but rather employ- 
eth strangers; it is quite different to what 
it was by the old Mr. Peard’s time for he 
| supported the tradesmen in the Corporation 
| all he could: for if I was sure but to 
| live on one meal a day, I will never go into 
trade again. For I am a sick of it as a pig 
of sour grains.’ 

5 Feb., 1795. ‘‘ You have left me to my- 
self but I hope to steer right, Mr. Dickinson 
may make a Corporator of his son, if he 
chose it. But as for a member of Parlia- 
ment, I shall give my vote for Mr. Ryder. 
Confined to my bed but getting better.’’ 

17 June, 1795. ‘“‘I am doubtful and 
afraid you are angry with me. If it is so 
I am very sorry. I remember to have wrote 
upon my last letter you had left me to my- 
WO sp fs ove I hope after all these years 
your Lordship won’t think that I meant to 
affront my best friend.”’ 


Theutenant Thomas Davey, R.M., to 
Lord Harrowby. 

15 Dec., 1791. (Port Jackson, New South 
| Wales.) ‘‘ My Lord, ... respecting the 
| quantity of provisions in store six months 
| only, souls are about 4,000. The wheat and 
| Indian corn round here not more than would 
be necessry for seed, the soil poor the stock 
| thrives but indifferent; its natural pro- 
| ducts are Kangaroo dogs and birds etc. etc. 
| both of which I hope to bring home safe to 
| your Lordship with every instrument be- 


| longing to the natives of this country .. . 
| Norfolk Island more fertile. H.M.S. Gorgon 
| has arrived with relief marines. 30 Septem- 
| ber. . . His Excellency has chosen me to 
| remain here.”’ 

| 28 Aug., 1799 (or J. Pavey). Pathetic 
appeal to be released from Foreign Service 
| after serving twenty-three years in distant 


| climes. 


Lieut. Thomas Davey to the Hon. Dudley 
Ryder. 
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18 os 1803. (Sceptre at the Nore). 
‘* |. , be assured Hon’ble Sir that I am this 
moment amidst penury, grief and despair 
having parted with my wife and family on 
the bare pittance of s. 5d. per diem, and 
the advance that was absolutely necessary 
to leave her has so far exceeded the bounds 
of my subsistence that I have not a farthing 
to bless myself; when I look forward to a 
station of five years it rends my soul beyond 
possibility. I fall to the earth and claim 
your assistance, which if I am fortunate 


enough to obtain I shall be made a happy | 
strict | 


man and shall not deviate from 
economy until it is returned with a thou- 
sand thanks. Here Honble. Sir permit me 
to say and beg £60; it will make my con- 
cerns perfectly happy and smooth. Being 
ever your grateful and humble servant, 
Tho. Davey.” 

10 Jan., 1809. Is now a Senior Captain 
and entitled to land in N.S.W. 

6 Feb., 1809. Moralizes on the chances of 


utmost difficulty as he has a wife and family | 
pay. Has been acquitted | 
ourt Martial of a charge brought by | 


to keep on his bare 
by a 
a Lieutenant R.M. 

9 July, 1809. Is now senior Major, Wool- 
wich Division. After nine years is still 
waiting the decision of the Prize Court. 

24 Aug., 1809. The Prize Court has issued 


its finding: 
£200 


2 Sept., 1809. Signs himself, “‘ very sin- 
cerely yours,” in writing to Mr. Fitz 
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Apri 4, 1995, 
Mrs. Cowley’s Comedy advertized and to 
read a favourable acoount of it since in 
Newspaper. I know not what may not be 
expected of her spirits and genius, since it 
seems to have forced her ay upon the 
Covent Garden Theatre. Her Courtship of 
the Management was rather rough, but the 
event seems to prove that she knew her 
ground better than her more cautious friends 
who would probably have advised gyntler 
measures.’’ 


Philip Parkhouse to Lord Harrowby, 
1743-1809. 

11 Dec., 1780. Sends the usual reports 
of contested Elections for the Corporation. 
‘‘ As a Bookseller‘s shop is usually the resort 
of Gentlemen I hear wt passes. . . I must 
a roe Lordship’s Attention to me on a 
subject so interesting and important to my 


| future Peace and Happines as nothing | can 


| desire in this world can equal. 


I mean the 


| situation of my daughter Cowley; her hus- 


War: he left H.M.S. Sceptre which took a | and by your Address has fifty pounds a year 


prize worth £20,000. Has existed with the | , - 
| year more by his = a newspaper and 


in ye Stamp Office and gets fifty pounds a 


this is all. Now my Lord this is perhaps a 
hundred and fifty ds a your uk 
family expenses, and of consequence must be 
drawn from ye gains of her theatrical com- 
positions; so now my Lord she has little or 
nothing left from the necessary consumption 
of six in the family. As to ye fruits of her 


he will receive £5 and not | first Comedy, former engagements, Furniture 


| and Cloaths absorbed the whole. The profits 


of ye Farce and Tragedy (as brought out at 
ye Haymarket) did not clear Fifty pounds.” 
Dec. 11, 1780. ‘‘ The Comedy of the Belle’s 


Hugh, M.P. | . “tea? 
(Me. Mahood rfers to ‘ The Coming of the | Stratagem is her present support. This is 


British to Australia 1788-1829,’ by Ida Lee, 
1906, p. 193, note 2. ‘‘ Captain Thomas 
Davy, the record Governor of ‘Tasmania, 
arrived 4/2/1813, and held office until 
9/4/1817." He is then described as Colonel 
Davy.) 


(17) Lerrers or THE (COWLEY AND) 
PaRKHOUSE Famiies, 1780. 


fhe true state of ye case. Now my Lord had 


| her Husband been able to support Family 


Philip Parkhouse was a cultured book- | 


seller of the town who seems to have been 
universally loved and respected, though he 
seems not to have been of a convivial turn. 


His descendants in the male line were in the | 


town till about fifty years ago. Sir Francis 
Cowley Burnand was a great-grandson. 


Lord Harrowby to Beavis Wood concerning 
Mrs. Cowley. 


2 March, 1780. ‘‘ I was very happy to see 


expences, she would have had a handsome 
sum somewhere, the trouble which I now 
give your Lordship would have been pre- 
vented, as her genius may one day fail her 
it will be poor satisfaction to have only the 
Praises of a million or two of people . 

I beg your Lordship not to contitiiee me as & 
Corporator of Tiverton, but as the Father 
of a woman who has done so much Honor to 
her sex & Country . . . It is in this char- 
acter 1 write to you my Lord to do some- 
thing for this daughter .. It has been in 
every Age and Court, a custom to pension 
some Dramatic writer. No person in that 
line has been pensioned since Kelly, who, 
though a very poor writer, had four hundred 
a year.—one hundred pounds of which was 
given to the widow, who now enjoys it, this 
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and to| J am told is fact. That Mrs. Cowley is the | ‘ fEMOIRS OF THE LORD VISCOUNT 
ce in q| first literary female in Europe cannot be dis- DUNDEE’: A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
r not be | puted & I wish that, on an Application, a| NOTE. — The first biography of John 
since it Minister would feel it to be decent to do| Grahame of Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee, 
on the | something for such a woman. If it cannot | appeared when he had been dead’ some 
tship of | be in the line of a Pension, surely a better | twenty-five years. The title of the volume, 
but the | Place might be os to her Husband. He | now of some scarcity, runs as follows :— 
ew her | has talents to do Honor to any situation | Memoirs | of the | Lord Viscount | Dundee, | 
friends | that a Minister could place him in. He has | The Highland Clans, | and the | Massacre of 
gentler | a strong mind, great political knowledge. . . | Glenco: | with | An Account of | Dundee’s 

and a he elegant & forcible—such a man | Officers after they went to | France. | By an 
, and the Husband of Mrs, Cowley ought not Officer of the Army. | Here follow three 
why, to spend his life amongst Footmen and mottoes from Horace and Virgil]. London: | 
; ~ | Printed for Jonas Brown, at the Black Swan | 
Grooms below Stairs at the Stamp Office— | without Temple-bar 1714. 
reports | please to note yt Mr. Wood is fairly excepted This editi : ease 7 
oration, | in this description. The stipend of fifty | . This edition of 1714 is the original ' first. 

e resort | pounds a year it would be imprudent in him | 5eme confusion has arisen from time to 
I must | to throw up, but the terms on which it is time among historians owing to the fact that 
on a | kept are at once laborious & disgraceful, It there is to be found an edition of date 
: to my | is with difficulty that I have prevailed on P 1711. This however, from internal evi- 
g 1can | him to remain in it so long. rs. Cowley | dence, appears to be a much later reprint, 
san the | has had ye Honor to entertain their Maj- | almost certainly of the third quarter of the 
er hus- | esties oftner than any Living Author—and | eighteenth century. Mr. Henry Jenner, 
‘a year | it is known yt the Queen has ment’d Her | ¥-8-4+) was of the opinion that the correct 
unds : more than once with very High Encomiums.”’ | “aay — ms hye > nee oot ay 
er 08 li itted. ' y_an accidental drop of type—mpcc[ Lx }x1. 
haps a eng a i The edition of 1714 was reprinted verbatim 
ort of ss dy bile best for Mrs. Cowley. YP ‘ in 1818, for inclusion in the third volume 
nust be Mrs, Cowley was stupidly attacked in the | . a ceo publishing Pyeng the 
ll com- | distich of ‘The Bavied’ by William Gif- | Miscellanea Scoticn; that of © 1711” was 
ttle or Ti coh coun Gheneell & Devenién reprinted in Edinburgh, also in 1818. A 
mption Mt eggpeig’ ’ ; fine facsimile of the genuine edition was 
of her See Cowley frisk it in one ding dong Chime | brought out in 1903 in a limited issue, under 
vaibaie And Pa engu cuckold her poor spouse in| the able editorship of Mr. Jenner, already 
profits ; ‘ i. er ae ‘| referred to. 

—with the note, ‘‘ For the poetic amours of | . . ‘ 

be this lady see the British Album, particu- DP is My «9 oat ta nee ay nat r 
Belle's larly the Poem called ‘ The Interview.’ It | 4¢ Piteairn’s alia ¢ 88 i, D “so — 
his 3 would seem that something substantial was | ve 0 ee ee eee ’ 

8 is a tee the Comdev | first edition has a translation by an un- 
td had ’ ys. known hand; the other has a fine rendering 

‘amily (18) Georce Owans, (Soxricrtor.) To | by John Dryden. The account was evidently 
idsome NATHANIEL RyDER. hastily compiled, and is rather carelessly 

now 1781. Five letters. Appeals to N. | printed, but is accurate in essentials. Little 
sl be Ryder to further a memorial for the Misses | 18 told of Dundee’s early career, and the 

: ro Smith, for they or their heirs are being kept | V@T0us pieces, the Massacre of Glenco,’ and 

adteeee: out of their legacies by London legal | a m mig | are cramped 

Fae authorities. | and bald in the extreme. Yet the volume 

e as 8 , has proved attractive to many writers, as 

‘ather (19) Harrowsy Papers at TIVERTON. Mr. Jenner pointed out. In its defence 

nor to (MISCELLANEOUS. ) Sheriff Mark Napier severely slated Lord 
char- 1781. Six 0 ayer petition Lord Har- | Macaulay. James Grant paraphrased whole 
some- towby for Joseph Carter for a start in the | pages for his ‘ Scottish Cavaliers,’ while 

en in Xcise, | Aytoun and Andrew Lang were particular 
snsion Jan. 18, 1781. Thirteen corporators | indebted to it for the materials a fine poe 

7 memorialize him against a third member of | of verses. 

< a Agee family being introduced into| The author, or authors, of the volume have 

aa y. aac | never been discovered. I am inclined to 

" this (So ta ctntinn a - CHALK. —=_ accept the theory that the major part of 
, , ed). the book is the work of the Rev. Charles 
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Leslie, one-time Curate of Donagh and Chan- | 


cellor of Connor, a violent and exiled Jaco- 
bite. It is unlikely, however, that he is 
responsible for the notices of Dundee’s 
officers in France, and the title of the pam- 
phlet would tend to confirm this doubt. For 
it may be taken that ‘‘ By an Officer of the 
Army’”’ refers only to the section im- 
mediately preceding it, and not to the com- 
plete collection of pieces. Certainly the 
** Officer’? was not one of Dundee’s. His 
identity will probably never be known. 


J. L. Werr. 


‘*T ITTLEST.’’—“ Little,” as the Oxford 
Dictionary points out, ‘‘ is capable of 
emotional implications, which ‘small’ is 
not.’’ These implications are not felt to be 
preserved in the superlative ‘‘ least.’’ So, 
the Dictionary goes on, “ 
ventured to employ the unrecognized forms 
littler, littlest, which are otherwise confined 
to dialect or imitations of childish or illit- 
erate speech.”’ ‘‘ Littler’’ is quoted from 
‘ Pendennis,’ but I do not find the “lit- 
tlest ’’ which occurs in ‘ Hamlet.’ 
bastic stuff recited in the play-scene includes 
the line, 
prnese love is great, the littlest doubts are 
ear. 
Is this to be regarded as provincial ignor- 
ance, or has a superlative enlargement of 
“ little’? been suggested by the fact that it 


The bom- | 


is in natural opposition to ‘“‘ great’? | 
Dickens, in ‘Mrs. Lirriper’s Legacy,’ 
writes: ‘‘ Joshua Lirriper . . . turns upon 


the littlest one with the biggest hat.’’ The 
two persons mentioned are legal officers con- 
cerned in an arrest. So there 1s no suggestion 
of sentiment or affection, merely a statement 
that one of them is not so large a person as 
the other. Here ‘‘ littlest’? (superlative for 
the more accurate comparative, as usual) is 
due, as before, I suppose to the feeling that 
‘big’ and ‘‘ little ’’ are natural opposites, 


and so the latter must be enlarged to form | 


the superlative. 

The Dictionary gives ‘‘littlest’’ for ‘‘most 
trivial’ and ‘‘ most little-minded,’’ but has 
not, so far as I can see, included the instances 
given above, or illustrated the common sense 
of endearment, sentiment attached to a girl 
or a child. So, referring to small children, 
Mr. Peggotty says, in ‘ David Copperfield,’ 


chap. Ixiii. : 


I first see you!’ Shirley Temple is the 
favourite child of the films and I read that 
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her latest exhibition of charm is in a play 
called ‘ The Littlest Rebel,’ already seen ig 
the United States and due over here shortly, 
W. #H. J. 
“ FIELDING” IN DICKENS.—In the 
eighth chapter of ‘ Pickwick’ Dickens 
says ‘‘ Fielding tells us that man is fire and 
woman tow ”’ etc. It may be of interest to 
point out that the reference does not appear 
to be to works of Henry Fielding, the nove. 
list, but to ‘ Select Proverbs of all Nations 
&e.’ by Thomas Fielding (5th edition) early 
last century, p. 115. ““ Man is fire and 
woman tow; the devil comes and sets them 
in a blaze.’”’ Spanish. 
I have a note I sent to the Dickensian for 
December 1935, p. 72, as the attribution to 
‘* Fielding ’’ has caused much useless search 


a REP rae een through Henry Fielding’s works. 


T. J. Braptey. 


ia UCH WOOD.’’—This common super- 
stitious habit (like that of crossing 

one’s body) for luck or protection, is said by 
Mr. Arthur Hay, of Womersley (in the 
Daily Telegraph, 20 March, 1936, p. 13) to 
a corruption of ‘‘touch rood.’’ The 
church rood-screen bounded the place of sanc- 
tuary and if a fugitive from justice gained 
touch with the rood, he was safe from pur- 
suers, though still subject to trial by the 
priest. The corruption is stated to date 


back to Cromwell’s time. Wa. Jaccan. 


ANGING LONDON.—1. Church of All- 
hallows, Ball Alley, Lombard Street. 
Destroyed in the Great Fire and rebuilt by 
Wren, now to be demolished. 
2. High Street, Lambeth. To be rebuilt. 
3. Whitehall. Horse Guards Avenue to 
be widened to a minimum breadth of 76ft. 
Montagu House, Pembroke House and 
Whitehall Gardens to be demolished. The 
Air Ministry, Board of Trade and Minis- 


tries of Labour and Pensions are to be 
housed here. 
4. 93-94, Lancaster Gate. These mid- 


| Victorian mansions are to be replaced by 4 


‘“Why, Mas’r Davy, you was | 
but the heighth of the littlest of these, when | 


| 
' 


block of flats. 

5. Grosvenor Place. Formerly the Wel- 
lington Club, is to be adapted for offices by 
the Gas Light and Coke Co. The glass- 
fronted annexe in Grosvenor Crescent which 
served as a tea and dance room for the Club 
has been demolished. 

6. Battersea Grammar Schools, Clapham- 
junction. This is moving to a new building 
in Streatham. J. ARpac#. 
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Readers’ Queries. 











RLES I AND SCOTLAND.—1. Con- 
tarini, writing to his government on Jan. 
1, 1627, relates that commissioners were sent 
from Scotland to Charles with complaints 
about the government, proposals in favour of 
Hamilton and demands that the King should 
assume the crown of Scotland. Charles was 
inclined to order their return without seeing 
them, but, says Contarini, ‘‘ 1 believe some 
Scottish nobleman interfered, observing that 
his countrymen would be less exasperated at 
their departure hence without receiving satis- 
faction than at their return without having 
audience.” Who was the nobleman in ques- 
tion ? 

2. Where can I find the best accounts of 
the causes and progress of the demand for 
an enquiry into the deaths of James I, the 
Dukes of Lennox and Richmond, and the 
Marquis of Hamilton, who were reputed in 
disaffected circles in Scotland to have died 
by poison ? 


a. Bi 


COTS IN THE PARLIAMENTARY 
ARMY.—Is there anywhere a list of the 
Scottish officers who are known to have served 
the Parliament at the beginning of the Civil 
War? Ramsey was Governor of Marl- 
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borough when it was taken by Wilmot; and | 


Carr was in command at Cirencester when 


Fyimce Rupert seised it, having oe the property of the late Andrew Jervise, 


Ruthen, who seems to | 


Clarendon says, ‘‘two or three 
officers of the field.’’ 
have had two hundred Scots with him, was 
at Plymouth. Balfour at Edgehill is a 
better known figure and he has his place 
in the ‘D.N.B.’ 1 should be glad to 
know of any work that deals in some detail 
with the subject. 


Z. A. 


A MONUMENT IN GENOA.—Can any- 
one kindly tell me what lies behind the 
following mysterious inscription, which | 
copied in September, 1927, from a monument 
in @ courtyard near the Porta dei Vacca at 
Genoa ? 
Julii Caesaris Vacherii 
Perditissimi hominis 
.  Infamis memoria 
bon cum rempublicam conspirasset 
truncato capite, publicatis bonis, 
a erm fillis, dirutaque domo 
Debitas poenas luit 
A. 8. M.pe. xxvimt. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


| existence, and if so, where? 


| of King Arthur.” 
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1k BATTLE OF KILLIECRANKIE: A 
PROBLEM IN DATING.—The accepted 

date of the battle of Killiecrankie is Satur- 
day, 27 July, 1689. Mark Napier supported 
this in his monumental work on Dundee, 
and later writers have seen no reason to dis- 
agree. Among earlier historians, however, 
there is considerable variation. As a 
matter of curiosity, I have made a short 
list of a few conflicting dates,—a list which 
is probably very incomplete, but which will 
serve to illustrate the extent of difference 
on a comparatively recent event. 

1. ‘Memoirs of the Lord Viscount Dundee’ 
(1714 and all editions) :—13 June 

2. ‘History of the Kings of Scotland from 
Fergus I.’ (1722):—6 July. 

3. Laing. ‘ History of Scotland, 
1802 :— 
4. Scott. “Tales of a Grandfather.’ 17 June 
2nd Series :—(1829). 


m. Chambers, ‘ Rebellions in Scot- 
and 1689-1715.’ (1829) 
6. Mackay of Rockfield’s ‘ Life ot} July 
Lt.-Gen. Mackay.’ ace 

7. Jervise. ‘Memorials of Angus and the 
Mearns.’ (1861):—17 January. 


It is to be noted that Scott and Chambers, 
though writing at the same time, take 
different dates. What can be said on the 
sources of this discrepancy ? 

J. L. Werr. 


COLLECTION OF MINOR SCOTTISH 
POETRY.—In 1878 was sold a collec- 
tion of 572 volumes of minor Scottish poets, 


F.S.A., scoT.—the author of various anti- 
quarian works. Is that collection still in 
It seems likely 
that if preserved intact, as a collection, it 
would gravitate towards some public library. 


Joun L. WerR. 


ING RICHARD AND KING ARTHUR. 
—I have heard of a mediaeval story 
which is said to relate that Richard Coeur- 
de-Lion, while on his way to the Crusades, 
presented Tancred of Sicily with the ‘‘ sword 
I should be grateful for 
any help in tracing this story, or for any 
references connecting King Richard with the 

Arthurian legends. 6 

. D. 


UEEN VICTORIA’S SMILE.—Sir Sid- 
ney Lee, in his biography of Queen Vic- 
toria, wrote: 
The Queen’s portrait was painted, drawn, 
sculptured, and photographed several hundred 
times in the course of the reign. None of the 
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portraits are satisfactory presentments. The 
Queen’s features in repose necessarily omit 
suggestion of the animated and fascinating 
smile which was the chief attraction of her 
countenance. 

Is there any known photograph of the 
Queen taken when she was smiling, and 
where can a copy be obtained ? 

Watter R. CUNLIFFE. 

34, The Grove, The Boltons, London, S.W.10. 


NOEL BROXOLME, M.D. — I shall be 

grateful for any references, other than 
those in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ concerning the life 
of Dr. Noel Broxolme, one of the physicians 
to St. George’s Hospital at its foundation, 
and from 1733 to 1739 physician to Fred- 
erick, Prince of Wales. 
letters of Broxolme’s are 
the Newcastle MSS. in the British Museum, 
but do not cast much light. Is there any 
foundation for the statement that he accom- 
panied Chesterfield to the Hague in 1728, 
and for Horace Walpole’s suggestion that he 
died ‘‘ by his own hand ’’? 


(Mrs.) A. H. Ranptce. 


RONERS’ RECORDS IN THE XVIII 

CENT.—Can any reader 
me to a source for coroners’ records of the 
first half of the eighteenth century (1) for 
Middlesex, (2) for Buckinghamshire? 


(Mrs.) A. H. Rapice. 


EA IN THE BENEDICITE.—V. 18 of 
the Benedicite is translated in the First 
Prayer Book of Edward VI: ‘‘O let the 
yearthe speak good of the Lord; yea, let it 
prayse him, wk 
is nothing in the Greek text to warrant the 
word ‘‘ yea.’’ The hymn sets out a scheme of 
creative evolution and v. 18 marks the lowest 
point. Is the word ‘“ yea’”’ 
this fact? It always trips up the choir. 


mS. &. 
PES OF FIGURES.—Of three different 


types of figures, one I have always under- | 


stood is called Roman (III), another is 
called script (3) and a third is called block 
lettering (3). In answer to an enquiry 
which I made of three of the largest printing 
companies in London, I am surprised to find 
find that there is no name attaching to these 
different types. In one case I am told that 


there is no description of any sort—that they 
are merely known as ‘‘ Nos. 1 2 and 3”: 
in the others, that they are known as 
** Arabic 1 2 and 3.” 


Perhaps some one of 
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set him up for ever.”’ There | 


meant to mark | 
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your readers will be able to give me an 
authoritative opinion on the subject. 


Guy FLeetwoop Wixtsox. 


OHN LOUDON McADAM. — If any 

reader possesses or knows of the existence 

of any letters or documents that throw a 

light upon the life of the road-maker, | 

should be grateful if they will communicate 
with me. 

John Loudon McAdam was my great-great- 
| grandfather, and as this year is the centen- 
| ary of his death I am trying to collect 

materials for a biography which has appar- 
ently never been written; but so far I have 
discovered little of a personal nature, 


Roy Deverevx. 


MEN FREEMEN.—Does the passing 

of the Sex Disqualification (Removal) 
Bill permit women to take up their Free 
dom of a city, under the same conditions as 
men? If so, who was the first to take advan- 
| tage of the honour? 





| 





W. Hayter. 


|‘ DAMPLETINE CLIFFS.”—The name 
| ‘*Pampletine Cliffs’’ is given on the 
6-inch Ordnance Survey map to a portion 
of the cliffs in Filey, immediately north of 
the ravine, which at one time used to divide 
the East from the North Riding, but no 
longer does so. I have never heard the 
name used by any resident of Filey, and 
should be interested to know if any one can 
suggest why this name was given. 


| 


| ]|/NETT OF FILEY.—In the Filey parish 
church is a memorial tablet to a Mr. 
| Unett, who died in 1856. He is described 
as having contributed greatly to the pe 

$ any- 


| ment of Filey as a watering-place. 
_ thing known of him? 8 
| . 


| \WORD DIVIDED AT END OF LINE— 
In Ben Jonson’s ‘ Sejanus,’ Act Il, 
Scene ii., the Everyman edition, for which 
| Felix E. Schelling writes an Introduction, 
prints in the penultimate speech of Sejanus: 
| Pray Augusta then, 
That for her own, great Caesar’s, and the pub. 
lic safety, she be pleased to urge these dangers. 
The word ‘ public,’’ thus divided, seems to 
|me very odd. The First Edition has the 
| whole of it in the line. The arrangement 
made gives an extra syllable to the next line, 
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though it gives the previous one a more 
normal beat. A few lines below occurs, 

If he, for whom it is so strongly labour’d 
with an extra syllable. I cannot see that 
anything to be gained by altering the reading 
of the rst edition, and do not know what 
authority supports the divided word. Such 
divisions occur in verse professedly comic, 
but are there any parallel usages in serious 


verse ? V. R. 


EVENTEENTH-CENTURY LIVERY. — 
In an account book of 1638-47 there are 
full details of the livery of a scion of a 
county family who acted as a bailiff or 
steward to a lady. On this livery there were 
4 dozen gold and silver ‘‘ parris”’ buttons. I 
shall be glad to hear of a drawing of such 
a livery, and also what “ parris’’ buttons 
and “‘ tit’’ buttons are. R. G. G. 


OURCES WANTED.—I should be very much 
obliged if any of your readers can identif 
for me the sources of the guotetions annexed. 
The quotations are, probably, Latin transla- 
tions of Greek authors, and the translations 
were made prior to 1580. I am not so exigent 
as to ask the source of the Latin, and shall 
be happy if I can be referred to the parallel 
Greek originals from which they are taken. 
1. “Ole quid ad te 
De cute quid faciat ille, vel ille sua 


Mea cutis est; mea impensa est; nihil ad 
Olum,”’ 
2. “ Dauusne loquatur, herusne 
Maturusne senex, an adhuc_ florente 


juventa fervidus.” 

3. The following refers to Socrates, and is from 
a translation of Anaxagoras, unknown, but 
cannot be located in the text of ‘ The Clouds.’ 

“Qualia docuisti rude 

Heu insania tua, civitatisque 
Quae te nutruit 
Corrumpentem adolescentulos.” 


E. N. McGregor. 
pOTHOR WANTED.—Who wrote :— 


“Tam a pebble who yield to none,” 
Were the swelling words of a tiny stone; 
“Nor age, nor season, can alter me, 

I am abiding, while ages flee; 

The pelting hail and the drizzling rain 
Have tried to soften me long, in vain. 


These lines, which I remember learning at 
my first (day) school in 1878 (about), have stuck 
in my head ever since. They are not in 
Southey or Campbell. I think the title of the 
poem was ‘The Pebble and the Oak,’ and that 
it goes on with an acorn rebuking the pebble 
for his swagger and ee out, in his turn, 
what a much finer fellow than the pebble he is 
—since, in time, he produces an oak tree. 


H. W. F. 


a”) 








Replies. 
LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT : 
TRANSLATIONS WANTED. 
(clxx. 210). 


ULIAN’S ‘Dictionary of Hymnology ’ 
(1907) records six Latin versions of New- 
man’s hymn, as follows: (1) ‘‘ O Lux benigna 
duce,”’ by the Rev. H. M. Macgill, a Presby- 
terian divine (1807-1880), in ‘ Songs of the 
Christian Creed and Life,’ 1876 (Julian, 
pp- 669, 708; and ‘ Dictionary of National 
iography’); (2) ‘‘O Lux alma, bono 
protinus auspice,’ by the Rev. Jackson 
Mason, in the Guardian, Jan. 3, 1883 
(Julian, p. 669); (3) ‘“‘ Alma Lux, inter 
media tenebras,’’ by C. G. G. (initials which 
make me think of C. Granville Gepp, author 
of ‘ Progressive Exercises in Latin Elegiac 
Verse,’ first edition, 1871; fifth edition, 
1880), also in the Guardian of Jan. 3, 1883 
(Julian, p. 669); (4) ‘“‘ Duc me benigna lux 
tenebrarum precor,”’ by W. F. R. S., in the 
Guardian, Jan. 17, 1883 (Julian, p. 1663); 
(5) ‘‘ Alma Luce semper duce,”’ by J. P. M., 
in Blackwood’s Magazine, January, 1887, 
p. 80 (Julian, p. 1577); (6) ‘‘ Lux ades 
alma: per hanc, qua nox circumvolat 
umbram,’’ by RicHarp Horton SMITH, in 
‘N. and Q.,’ 9 S. x. 425, 1902 (Julian, 
p. 1663). 

A Welsh translation is mentioned as being 
in print by 1878 (Julian, p. 1253). Freder- 
ick William Kolbe (b. 1821), a South African 
missionary, translated the hymn into Dutch 
(Julian, p. 631), 

L. R. M. Srracnay. 

Birmingham University. 


The translation into Latin, made by the 
Rev. C. E. McKay, at Laracor, when his 
sight was failing, inspired James A. Lawson, 
LL.D., sometime Justice of the Common 
Pleas, and of the King’s Bench, Ireland (see 
F. E. Ball’s ‘ Judges in Ireland,’ vol. ii.), 
to translate other well-known hymns. A 
volume of Lawson’s translations, in which he 
included McKay’s, was printed for him, for 
private circulation only, by the young son of 
his old friend the Rt. Hon. John Thomas 
Ball (sometime Lord Chancellor of Ireland), 
and later, in 1883, the volume, which was 
entitled ‘Hymni Usitati Latine Redditi, 
was published, with additions, by Kegan 
Paul, Trench and Co. My cousin and god- 
father, Francis Elrington Ball, Litt.D., told 
me that when he inquired at the British 
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Museum Library for copies of Judge Law- 
son’s works, he was amused to find among 
them a copy of these hymns printed by him 
as a lad for his father’s old friend, and he 
wondered if many other authors whose works 
were in the Library, had the distinction of 
an example of their printing being also in- 
cluded. I may mention that the Rev. 
Charles Elrington McKay was no relation, 
but was a godson of a member of Francis 
Elrington Ball’s mother’s family. 

From ‘Hymni Usitati Latine Redditi,’ by 
James Anthony Lawson, LLD. 
Trench & Co. 1883). 


“ Qui sequitur Me, non ambulat in tenebris.” | 


Dirige me medias inter, Lux Alma, tenebras, 
dirige: nox est atra, domoque mea procul 

_ erro. : 7 ; 
dirige: custodi gressus: ventura videndi 
nulius amor restat: passus mihi sufficit unus. 
non ego talis eram semper, nec vota ferebam 
ut me dirigeres ; spectare futura volebam : 
at nunc dirige me: laetabar lumine pleno 


solis, dum mentem metus atque superbia 
mixta ve. 

torquebant: veteris, precor, obliviscere | 
culpae. 

iam Lux Alma, Tuum Numen, labentibus 


annis : 
me servavit, idem per densas diriget umbras, 
per vada, per scopulos, per flumina turbida, 


donee 
nox abit, et mane angelicae facies mihi 
rident, 
quas, dudum venerans, amisi per breve 
tempus. 
C. E. M’Kay. 


L. E. Extrincton O’Hanton or Ortor. 
The Holt, Hook, Hants. 


In May, 1922, I made a translation, into | 


Latin elegiacs. My wife had objected to the 
hymn as a — of muddled thought, as 
shown by the 
and “‘ kindly light.’’ I think that her criti- 
cism was sustained. The author was ill in 
Sicily. 
Duc coeleste jubar, gradior circumditus 
umbra; 
Almum haud fallaci lumine semper ades. 
Heu! 
erro; 
Undique caligat semita, semper ades. 
Sis pedibus lucerna meis nec moenia coeli 
Cernere maturem; te duce salvus ero. 


Non sic semper eram, duce nullo aut auspice | 


vixi 
Votorumque expers, arbiter ipse viae. 
Impius errabam stulte sub luce profana 
Ne qualis fuerim commemorare velis. 
Numen, adhuc quod me perduxit luce 


nigna 
Certe ibit mecum tempus ad omne, comes. 
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phrases, ‘‘the garish day,” | 


procul a patria nullis comitantibus | 
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Per squalidos montes stagnosaque  tesqua, 
per amnes 
Me, donec verus sol orietur, agens: 
Arridebit enim natalis et angelus olim 
Mane mihi, quanquam per breve tempus, 
abest. 


E. S. Cuanx. 
Kentisbeare Rectory. 


| RICHARD DE LIMESI (clxx. 136, 177), 
| —Richard de Limesi (Limoges) is doubt. 
less the same with Richard who signed at 
| Southampton, with its Sheriff, Oger fitz Oger 
| (in 1191-2), a grant by William Brewer (one 
| of King Richard’s chief ministers) to the 
Priory of St. Denis, near Southampton, to- 
gether with Alexander de Limesi. Perhaps 
both were sons of Gerard de L., who held 
| xxv. fees in Co. Herts, 1160-2, and descend- 
_ ants of the Castellan of Striguil (Chepstow 
Castle), who had married Avis, daughter of 
the great William Fitz Osbern, its builder, 


St.C. B. 


|“ QARUM ” (clxx. 65, 104, 140, 214). — To 
ascertain what Bishop first signed him- 
self ‘‘ Sarum ’’ would mean an examination 
of original, not printed, signatures in letters 
and documents. Karly bishops probably 
wrote their title with the abbreviation men- 
tioned, not intending to write ‘ Sarum ”’ at 
| all. Later ones may have so written it in 
ignorance, but I expect the stereotyping of 
the form was due either to a transcriber be- 
| lieving that the abbreviation should be 
extended in this case as -rum, or to the 
printer having no type suitable to print this 
special abbreviation. The Record Commis- 
sion, however, used special type. For 
example, in the Rotuli Chartarum, 1199- 
1216, printed in 1837, there are scores of re- 
| ferences both to the bishop and to the Earl 
of Salisbury, mainly as witnesses to the 
_charters. I looked up a few and, though 
they are indexed under the leading title of 
‘“‘Sarum,”’ I did not notice that that word 
was elsewhere printed, various abbreviated 
| forms being reproduced in the text. This 
| seems to show that the form ‘‘ Sarum ’’ was 
not officially used at these early dates by the 
| clerks who wrote and enrolled royal charters. 
| There is a book of ‘ Sarum Charters and 
| Documents’ by Jones and Macray, 1891, 
| which may help, but I have not seen it. 


R. 8. B. 


| T[NVENTORY OF A FORGE, 1633 (clxx. 
| + 208).—Guided by a polyglot dictionary 
(technical) published by Tolhousen, and 
printed by Sampson, Low and Co., London, 
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1878, 1 offer the following solution for some 
of the names in questions : 

Ringer = plate for reducing size of iron | 
yods, Ring (German), Bride (French). 

Shingling tongs = large tongs, Iumpf- 
stange (G.). Cungleresse (F.). 

Stedge = evidently sledge. Vorschlag-— 
hammer (G.), Marteau a devant (F.). 

Morrice Barres in the Chimnie. May be 
are the iron bars which support the upper | 


portion of a smith’s forge. Zangenstab 
(G.), Barre de languette (F.). 
Hurse Horse—wrought iron, 
Boyte (Oxford Dictionary — Boot), 


Behalter (G.), Boite (F.). 

Bray = Braying or pounding hammer | 

with helve (haft). Reitbhammer (G.), Mar- | 

teau broyeur (F.). | 
Atex G. Morrat. 


OPPUS (clxx. 156).—I see my copy of 
this work is printed by John Smith, | 
London, but undated. However, the long | 
castigating preface (on Mr, Keay) is signed | 
“i. H.,” which seems to demolish the John | 
Hoppus suggestion. I cannot trace this E. 
Hoppus. 


| 


Avex, G. Morrart. | 
A QUESTION ON DESCENT (clxx. 210). | 


—A direct descendant, I take it, is con- | 
trasted not with an indirect descendant but | 
with a collateral. Johnson’s definition and | 
example under Collateral 4, are as follows: | 

In genealogy, those that stand in equal | 
relation to some common ancestor.—The estate | 
and inheritance of a person dying intestate, is, | 
by right of devolution according to the civil | 
law, given to such as are allied to him ez latere, | 
commonly styled collaterals, if there be no 
ascendants or descendants surviving at the 
time of his death. 

This quotation Johnson assigns to Ayliffe's 
Parergon, i.e., Dr. John Ayliffe’s ‘ Parergon 
Juris Canonici Anglicani,’ 1726, 2nd ed., 
1734. No doubt such phrases as “ collateral 
ancestor ’’ are not strictly logical, but usage 
and logic a little study shows to be different 
things. 

Epwarp Bensty. 

The expression ‘‘ indirect descent ’’ is not 
uncommon, is well understood, and is quite 
useful. It describes one’s ‘‘ collateral pos- 
terity,”’ i.e., persons descended not from 
one’s wife but from one’s brothers and sis- 
ters, and therefore ‘‘ of the same blood ’”’ as 
oneself, often also inheriting title, rank, and 
estates. Thus the present Earl Nelson and 
his children are ‘‘ indirect descendants ’’ of 
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| chequered career as 


| found in 
| ‘Old and New London’ (vol. v.), Wheat- 
| ley’s 





the famous Admiral, and enjoy his pension 
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and his estate of ‘‘ Trafalgar,’ but they 
are ‘‘ direct descendants ’’ of his father and 
not of himself. The same may be said of the 


| present Lord Kitchener of Khartoum. 


Epwarp J. G, Forse. 


RINT FROM REYNOLDS (clxx. 85, 
141).—As has been pointed out by Mr. 
D. R. Coustn, the date of publication should 
doubtless read 1791 and not 1701. Further 
confirmation of this is provided by the trade- 
label of the frame-maker, ‘‘ Harding, No. 7, 
Berwick Street, Soho.’’ Richard Harding 
carver and gilder to the King, at this 
address, appears in the London Directory 
for 1793. 
AmBrosE Heat. 


ITENHALL (clxx, 120).—A full account 
of this manor and_ its subsequent 
the Adam and Eve 
tavern at Tottenham Court, are given 
by Mr. EE. Beresford Chancellor in his 
‘London’s Old Latin Quarter’ (Jonathan 
Cape, 1930). Other references are to be 
Hone’s ‘ Year Book,’ Walford’s 
and Present,’ and 


‘London Past 


| Clinch’s ‘ Marylebone and St. Pancras.’ 


AMBROSE HEAL. 
Tottenham Court Road. 


( LD CALAIS (clxx. 209).—For Calais in 

the first half of the sixteenth century see 
‘The Chronicle of Calais’ (Camden Society, 
vol. xxxv., 1846), and a paper entitled 
‘Calais and the Pale,’ read before the Soci- 
ety of Antiquaries by the Hon. Harold 
Arthur Dillon, on June 18, 1891, and pub- 
lished in Archaeologia, vol. 53, part 2, 
pp. 289-388. 

F..H. C. 


The Church of St. Mary and Nicholas at 
Wrangle, in Lincolnshire, possesses a brass 
to John Reed, merchant of the Staple of 
Calais, and Margaret, his wife, both of whom 
died in 1503. 

A striking feature of Stamford in Lincoln- 
shire, was the number of hospitals, locally 
known as Callises, founded by the great wool- 
merchants of the Staple of Calais. Promin- 
ent amongst these was the hospital of All 
Saints, better known as Browne’s Hospital, 
in Broad Street. 

H. Askew. 


ESTMINSTER: ST. STEPHEN’S 


CHAPEL (clxvi. 116).—The late Prof. 
W. R. Lethaby noticed drawings of the 
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A 

Palace of Westminster as in the reign of | ‘‘ when they were used for the purpose of 
Henry III, at the Soane Museum, and the | giving light.’’ This distinctly supports of 
Bodleian Library. Nares's ‘definition, “applicable to’ stiper h 
G. W. Wricur. | fluous actions in general,’’ and the date, \ 
| 1859, of Nares’s Glossary, emphasises the ¥ 
REAT WRITERS ON HORACE (clxix. | fact. a 
316, 358).—The ‘authority for Goethe's Epwarp J. G. Forss, ll 


censure of Horace’s Odes is Friedrich Wil- | , eo : ‘ a 
helm Riemer (1774-1845), who was tutor to | L°% H LEATHAM (rectius LEATHAN) x 
Goethe’s son (1803-1812). The reference is: (clxx, 101, 142).—J. B. Johnson does 


F. W. Riemer, ‘ Mitteilungen tiber Goethe, | 2Ot mention Leathan in his ‘ Place-names of 





ans mlndlichen und schriftlichen Quellen,’ | 
| place-names 
Bied , ‘Goethes Gesprache,’ Leipzig, | : 

00 i 458 yp saan ss — | they are derived from the Gaelic leathan 


Berlin, 1841, ii. 643. As cited in F. von 


1909, i. 458, the pasage is: 
Horaz. Sein poetisches Talent 
nur in Absicht auf technische und Sprachvoll- 


kommenheit, d.h. Nachbildung der griechischen | 
Metra und der poetischen Sprache, nebst einer | 


furchtbaren Realitait ohne alle 
Poesie, besonders in der Oden. 


Which may be thus Englished :— 


Horace. His poetical talent acknowledged 
only with respect to technical and linguistic 
perfection, i.e. imitation of the Greek metres 
and poetical language, together with a fright- 
ful matter-of-factness without any real poetry 
at all, especially in the Odes. 


It will be observed that 


eigentliche 


“* fyruchtbaren 


is a misprint at clxix. 316. 
The date of Goethe’s remark is given as 
Nov. 20, 1806 (Biedermann, i. 458; v. 282). 


‘ L. R. M. Srracwan. 
Birmingham University. 


SS. OF 
Moe 


bethan Stage,’ Vol. iv., Appendix K—N. 

Appendix N (p. 404) gives a list of forty- 
five MS. plays and their owners. (A number 
of these are in the British Museum.) The 
British Museum has also MSS. of masques, 
miracle plays, moralities and interludes per- 
formed at the time of Queen Elizabeth, e.g. 
the Chester Plays (Harl. 2124) which have 
been re-edited by Dr. Matthews and printed 
by the Early English Text Society. 


Det1a M. WILLANS. 


“RURNING DAYLIGHT” (clxx. 175, 

211).—This expression, sometimes im- 
— as ‘‘Sinfully burning God’s good 
aylight,’’ was not uncommon in my child- 
hood’s days on the lips of Protestants who 


anerkannt | 


| Yorkshire. 
‘the North Riding: Kirkleatham and Up- 


Scotland.’ He, however, when discussing the 
Lethenby, near Blairgowrie, 
and Lethenty, near Inverurie, suggests that 


tigh meaning ‘‘ broad house.”’ 

The nearest approach to ‘‘ Leatham” 
given by Johnston is Letham, which occurs 
in several districts such as Arbroath, Col- 
lessie, Larbert, Dumfermline and Berwick. 
The name is a hybrid combined of the Gaelic 
leth, ‘‘a half share,’’ plus Old English 
ham, ‘‘ home house.’’ 

The surname Leatham probably belongs to 
It is seen in two place-names of 


leatham ; but not independently. The second 
portion of these names is derived from the 


Old Norse Alip and Old English Alié 


Realitat’’’ (‘‘ fruitful matter-of-factness ’’) | —both of which mean ‘ slope.’’ (See A. H. 


Smith, ‘ Place-names of the North Riding, 
~—Vol. V. of the English Place-Name 


| Society’s series). 


H. Askew. 


| PLANTAGENET HARRISON (clxx. 102, 
ELIZABETHAN PLAYS (clxx. | 

). — S. may find the information | 
he requires in E. K. Chambers’s ‘ The Eliza- | 


141).—The family of Harrison came from 
Stub House, Co. Durham, where Cornelius 
Harrison, the grandfather of Plantagenet, 
was residing when he made his will dated 


| Jan. 2, 1806. Cornelius had at least two 


sons: Marley, the historian’s father, and 
Peter, who both lived for many years in 
Jamaica and other parts of the West Indies. 
Plantagenet Harrison says that his father 


| was abroad for fifteen years and that Cor- 


nelius did not know where he was. The will 
of Cornelius contains the following remarks 


| about Marley: 


He at all times refused to go into or set 
about any useful employ and spent in idle 
rambles of pleasure various sums of money he 
has sama from me, and has moreover ul- 
justly seized upon the effects of his poor brother 
Peter Harrison, in the West Indies for a very 
considerable amount, although the said 
property and effects, by his dying without a 


objected to the lighting of altar-candles in | will wholly belonged to me. 


the morning. Even bishops raised less ob- 


jection to lighted candles at Evensong, ' inherited with the exception of an annuity 


In consequence Marley Harrison was dis- 
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of £50 bequeathed to him for life. After 
his father’s death he went to reside at 
Whaston (not Waston) where he was living 
when his only son Plantagenet was born, 
according to his own statement, July 14, 
1817. He died at Whaston in July, 1822, 
as the result of a fall from his horse when 
returning from Richmond. 

The general himself is stated to have been 
entirely self-taught, Harry Speight, ‘Roman- 
tic Richmondshire,’ tells us that he was a 
man of bold and eccentric character and 
possessed undoubted abilities, whether as 
soldier, historian or antiquary, and through 
his own efforts succeeded in earning for him- 
self a remarkable and decidedly unique posi- 
tion. Commenting upon the ‘ History of 
Gilling West,’ Speight says: 

Although it has been severely handled by 
many critics, and its accuracy over and over 
again traduced, especially the pedigrees, yet 
it must ever remain a monument of wonderful 
painstaking, and in respect to its exhaustive 
catalogues of charters, an invaluable reference 
book on questions of manorial-title and such 
subjects as concern the legal transmission of 


land. 
H. Askew. 


OPULATION AND SPACE  (clxx. 
176).—Many years ago I heard that the 
whole population of the world could stand 
on the Isle of Wight, but do not remember 
checking it. 

Taking B. C. T.’s data as correct, we have 
it that the area of that island is (using a 
sliderule) 4,100,000,000 sq. ft. Two square 
feet is sufficient for the average-size person 
to stand on; hence 2,050,000,000 persons 
could stand on the island. 

A rectangle measuring 4 x 6 miles could 
accommodate 41,900,000 persons, each stand- 
ing on two square feet. 


A. S. E. AcKERMANN. 


TOCKS FOR FOUR PERSONS (clxx. 
120).—Among these contrivances to faci- 
litate the rest-and-fresh-air treatment pre- 
scribed by Justices, the four-seater seems to 
have been unuswal, and now that compara- 
tively few town and village stocks survive, it 
May not be an overstatement to call the 
Lyme Regis specimen ‘‘ extremely rare.” 
Still ampler accommodation was sometimes 
thee and the frontispiece to vol. i. of 
rand and Eillis’s ‘ Popular Antiquities’ 
(Bohn’s Library), shows four men already 
confined, with apertures for the wrists and 

ankles of a couple more. 

W. W. GILL. 
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Five Centuries of Religion. Vol. ii. 
(retting and Spending. By G. G. Coulton. 
(Cambridge University Press. £1 15s. net). 
HE angle from which the Religious Life 

is considered in this volume, though it 
does not open up the most truly essential 
things in its aim and practice, is yet con- 
cerned with what both occasions the sharpest 
criticism of the monk from the outside and 
provides the shrewdest test of monastic sin- 
cerity and consistency. The first requisite 
for dealing with the monk’s relations to 
worldly goods and their administration is, 
of course, information. Here Dr. Coulton 
leaves us nothing to desire. The material 
the Middle Ages have bequeathed to us is 
vast in amount and _ tolerably various in 
character; Dr. Coulton’s possession of it 
strikes one afresh in this book as admirable, 
whether we consider original sources or the 
work upon these of foreign scholars. Each 
of the thirty-four chapters illustrates with 
abundant instances the special problems and 
solutions of problems to be considered, and 
the mass of facts presented tends to substan- 
tiate the statement in the Preface that we 
have here rather materials for history than 
actual historical synthesis. As it is impos- 
sible for a scholar to have been occupied with 
all this material for so many years as Dr. 

Coulton has bestowed upon it without him- 

self coming to some conclusions upon it, so 

it could not be that a work of this extent 
should be carried out without conveying 
hints of the writer’s interpretation of the 
facts he presents. Again, in a work cover- 
ing so many years as this does, a certain 
development in the interpretation is to be 
expected. We seem here to discern a view 
of the monk which hits the mark more 
exactly than the view with which the earlier 
volumes left us. Perhaps a certain heart- 
ening change in the attitude of Continental 
scholars has contributed to this. It is not 
so much diminution of Protestant hostility 
as increasing abandonment by the other 
party of unveracious methods of apology or 
laudation. Broadly speaking, the mediaeval 
monk has nothing to lose and everything to 
gain by the truth—however dark—being told 
about him. For the brief periods. of: true 
success—the single characters and the groups 
in which the success is focussed—count 
amongst the most moving achievements of 
humanity; while the failures—so widely gen- 
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eral, some of them so disconcerting, so 
mingled with radical evil—at least attest the 
reality, the complexity, the stubbornness of 
the odds against which the monk was 
engaged; and it is precisely here that so 
many critics of monasticism fail to get the 
truth of the situation. ~ The monks to the 
men of their day were probably something 
like what the League of Nations is to our 
own; and contemporary criticism of them— 
even where shortcomings were obvious—some- 
thing like our own view of the League’s 
failure to bring off this or that of its tasks. 
They were the vanguard against the world, 
the flesh and the devil, whatever happened. 
A sense of this seems to us to permeate this 
book; and with it a sense that, making all 
deductions for corruptions and scandals, the 
average monk was still one whom the average 
men of his own time might look up to as in 
some degree—though a degree perhaps pre- 
cariously held—a better person than them- 
selves, 

Not but what some particulars of monas- 
tic administration are not hard for the 
modern mind to condone. The iniquities 
connected with the appropriation of churches 
are undoubtedly the worst, because they 
touch most obviously and most nearly the 
very core of the Christian ideal. That an 
abbey should spend on its own glorification, 
not to say on crude forms of self-indulgence, 
money that was the due of a parish, for lack 
of which children went unbaptized, the 
struggling Christian unconfessed and uncom. 
municated, the dying unconsoled, the poor 
unhelped, was such a denial of the very first 
principles of its being that even in those 
days of unmercifulness one can but wonder 
at it’ It is an iniquity beside which for- 
geries and fakes; the insidious increase of 
proprietas; trade and its tricks; unseemly 
rivalries and litigation—all of which are 
amply illustrated here—appear almost venial 
since they directly affected only the sinners 
themselves. The total impression made will 
probably not alter much any fairly well-read 
and unprejudiced reader’s opinion of mon- 
asticism. ‘“‘I have always strongly insisted,”’ 
says Dr. Coulton, ‘‘ that the greatness of the 
Middle Ages consisted far less in what men 
actually did, than in what they tried to do.”’ 
The sentences which follow seem to except 
from this the ‘‘ routine-minds”’ of the 
Middle Ages or any ages; we would a little 
cavil at the exception and say that it was 





precisely the ‘‘ routine-mind”’ of that dg 
—and especially where seen in the monk 
which should earn our sympathy by 
vehemence it showed, generation after ge 
eration, in hurling itself against difficultie 
beyond the strength even of the hero or th 
saint. Nevertheless, that sentence might 5 
taken as the motto of the book; as the ligl 
by which it was written, and in which j 
should be read. i 
Chronological order, if one observes closely, 
will be found the main thread within th 
sections; it would perhaps have been 
advantage to have it more clearly emphasiz 
by more explicit summing up of the chronos 
logical course of development. The Appen 
dixes (each chapter is provided with them 
set out a number of curious, illuminating 6 
corrective facts for some of which the stude 
will often be definitely grateful, e.g., the 
copious corrections of Gasquet’s statements j 
‘Parish Life in Mediaeval England.’ 


Tue study of the Sepolcri of Ugo Foscole 
delivered by Professor E. R. Vincent as his 
inaugural] lecture has just been published hy 
the Cambridge University Press (2s. 6d. 
He discusses principally the romantic 
ment in the poem, and makes some strik 
suggestions towards its better understanding, — 
Thus he points to a connection between ; 
poem—especially in the change of scene fro 
Marathon to Troy—and such books 6 
Eastern travel as Lechevalier’s 
dans la Troade ’ and Olivier’s ‘ Voyage dans” 
Empire Ottoman, l’Egypte et la Perse,’ in 
both of which Troy and the tombs of Tro 
are dwelt on with the, then, somewhat novel © 
romantic sentiment. Again, the insistence” 
on a garden-like grave-yard as the most suit. 
able burial-place reflects the new feeling— 
developed especially in England—for gar- 
dens, for flowers and trees. The author has- 
some good remarks to make on this.” 
There is an allusion to Nelson whi 
comes in unexpectedly. Dei Sepoleri w 
published in 1807, and Professor Vincent 
recalling the fact that Foscolo, at Boulogne’ 
with Napoleon’s Army, was busy in the 
study of English and much in the company 
of English ladies then living in those parts—~ 
is inclined to think that the feminine en-— 
thusiasm and mourning for Nelson had some- 
thing to do with the introduction of the lines. © 
Contemporary periodicals show the immense 
quantity of verse offered up to the ne 
of Nelson and that much of it was by ladies. © 
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